The Divorce Suit
When they had said all that they had to say, Parnell, who
had not spoken one word, rose and left the room* The
meeting had been adjourned until December i* He went
down to his house at 10, Walsingham Terrace, Brighton,
where he and Mrs* O'Shea were now living* " I would not
let him speak till he had changed his cold boots and socks;
then he came over to me and took me into his arms, saying,
* I think we shall have to fight, Queenie* Can you bear it ?
I'm afraid it is going to be tough work/ I said,' Yes, if you
can/ But I must confess that when I looked at the frail
figure and white face that was so painfully delicate, whose
only vitality seemed to lie in the deep, burning eyes* my
heart misgave me, for I very much doubted if his health
would stand any prolonged strain*"1
That night he wrote his famous manifesto*
He was now very ill, although, like many men of highly-
nervous temperament, he had the will-power to appear well
in public* It was only at home that his weakness was revealed*
11 November was always a bad month for his health, and the
cold and damp gave him rheumatism* His left arm pained
him almost continuously all this winter* * * "*
IV
It is necessary here to break the narrative so that the
reader may realise Mr* Gladstone's feelings at this time*
Mr* Morley quotes a memorandum which he found among
the old statesman's papers after his death: " Since the
month of December, 1885, my whole political life had been
governed by a supreme regard to the Irish question* For
every day, I may say, of these five years we have been engaged
in laboriously rolling up-hill the stone of Sisyphus* Mr*
Parneirs decision of yesterday means that the stone is to
1 Charles Stewart Pamell> by Katharine O'Shea, vol* ii, p* 161*
8 Ibid*> p* 163*
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